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ABSTRACT 

Thomas Pettigrew and his associates have missed the 
essential point of my study. The essential requirement for sound 
reasoning on this matter is observance of the distinction among the 
findings of science^ the results of policy, and the dictates of law 
or morality. I studied the results of existing policies of induced 
school integration (all of which used, out of necessity, varying 
amounts of busing) . I was not studying the scientific issue of what 
might happen under various conditions (other than those in effect in 
the programs studied) , nor the legal question of whether it should 
have happened according to various constitutional interprtitations . My 
task was far simpler. I asked only the question: What has happened? 
My critics have confused the "has«« with the "might" and the "should." 
This confusion is further compounded by their application of two 
double standards for the evaluation and use of the evidence on 
busing. I am accused of having too severe standards and unrealistic 
expectations about the benefits of induced school integration. But I 
did not formulate these standards and expectations. They come from 
the programs themselves, buttressed by several noteworthy studies. I 
would like to see more voluntary busing on a controlled, experimental 
basis accompanied by a careful research and evaluation effort. This 
is the only responsible way to resolve the busing controversy and to 
establish sound guidelines for policy makers. [For the article by 
Thomas Pettigrew, see UD 013 498.] (Author/JM) 
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The Double Double Standard: a Reply 

DAVID J. ARMOR 



THOMAS PErncHEw and liis associates have missed tlie essentia! 
point of my stndy. As a conseqiicuee, their eoirnncnts shed little 
light on the current i^ibhc controversy over busing. Incieed, their 
critique further promulgates the ambiguities and confusions that have 
prevailed in the field of race relations since Myrdal's Aji American 
Dilemma, 

The essential requirement for 50und reasoning in this matter is 
observance of the distinction among tlie findings of science, the 
results of policy, and the dictates of law or morality. I studied the 
results of existing policies of induced school integration (all of wliich 
used, of necessity, varying amounts of busing). I was not studying 
the scientific issue of what migjit happen under various conditions 
(other than those in effect in the programs studied), nor the legal 
question of whether it mould have happened according to various 
constitutional interpretations. My task was far simpler. I asked only 
the question: What /ja-s happened? My critics have confused the has 
with the might and the should. This confusion is further compounded 
by their application of two double standards for the evaluation and 
use of the evidence on busing. 

I am accused of having too severe standards and unrealistic expec- 
tations about the benefits of induced school integration (which. I will 
hereafter abbreviate as "busing"). But 7 did not formulate these 
standards and expectati9ns. Tlicy come from the programs thL*m- 
selves, buttressed by several noteworthy studies, particularly the 
Coleman report and the 1967 report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. I do not doubt tliat existing busing programs are also based 
upon moral and legal principles, especially the 1954 Supreme Court 
doctrine that "separate is unequal." But even in the 1954 decision 
social science findings are cited as "authority ' and hence become en- 
tangled v/ith constitutional issues. 

One expectation stands out above all others: Integrated education 
will enhance the academic achievement of minority groups, and 
thereby close (or at least substantially reduce) the achievement gap. 
There is good reason for the prominence of this belief. The Coleman 
study revealed a large and consistent achievement gap between v.'liite 
students and most minority frroups (with the notable exception of 
Oriental students). The gai- l-.tween black and white students av- 
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eragcs about 33 ptTcvntilf points. This ivicnns that for any black child 
and white cliild drawn, at random from the general population, we 
can expect the ])lack child's scores to a\era;;e about 33 percentile 
points below the white child's. This achievement liap became the 
main argument against segrct:ated education and the >-ardstick by 
which to measure progress. It i:; unlikely that de facto segregated 
education would e\ er liave beeo?ne such a major issue, or that so 
many communities would huve voluntarily initiated busing programs, 
without this evidence. 

THIS is also the central issue in the critique. The critique makes 
the incredible claim that looking at black niid white achievement 
differentials is not appropriate, since both groups may gain under 
integration. Not only is there little evidence in support of this claim, 
but even if it were true Uiere is no way we could conclude from it 
that integration would soh e tlie educational deprivation of minorities. 
'Vould we soK'e the economic problems of minorities if we raised 
everyone s annual salarx* by $3,500? Of course not. Such a gain was in 
fact registered by ]>oth whites and non-wliites between the I960 and 
tlie 1970 census, but there has been no lessening of the clonior over 
economic inequality. But money at least has sonvj meaning in abso- 
lute terms; this is not the ea.se for aeadeniic achievement as measured 
by testing. As any educational speciali.'st know.s. there is no "zero- 
point" on an ae]iie\'ement test, and progress is always measured on a 
relative basis (i.e., a student's progress relative to a national or local 
nonn). Thus if the black/wliite aclne\XMnent gap does not change, 
there is no way one could conclude that lousing is beneficial for 
minority groups. 

I am accused of selecting onl\' **nc;Tative" studies and leaving out 
sc\-en other adequately-designed studios that were more * positive/' 
In fact. I looked at all the studies that I could obtain at die time. 
Their results were .so consistent that I was quite coiifident about my 
conclusions. J l'ia\*e now looked at these seviMi reports (only four of' 
which meet die technical requirements for an adequate stud\') and 
ha\'e no reason to change my conclusions; nor do I see much evidence 
to support the authors' optimism. 

The only way to settle this issue is to look at some of the findings. 
I ha\'e selected a number of studies that were not in my original 
revie^\^ including some tliat are cited by Pcttigrew and his colleagues. 
The only criteria I used for my choices were tlic comprehensiveness 
of the data and the presence of some of the conditions niy critics 
claim are important for achievement gains (i.e., t\vo-way busing, 
classroom integration, duration, etc. ). I will focus on reading achieve- 
mcnt, .since this is about the only academic skill which is measured 
in all of the studies. 

Tlie first exnmplc is drawn from the E^•anston study, which in my 
opinion is technically one of tlu* best. Aho, it fulfills most of the im- 
portant conditions cited in the critique: A sizable proportion of the 
students were black (about £0 per cent); almost all classrooms were 
racially l^alanced; faculties were integrated (about 10 per cent 
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blacJ;); and the duration of the integration experience was three 
years. The performance of tlie foiirth-gnide cohort is typical: 



Table 1. Reading Achievement in Evonston'^ 





Before Integration 


After IntegbaTion 


Race 


(Grade 4—1967) 


(Grade 7— J970) 


\Vlnte(N=185) 


253 


278 


Black (N=606) 


237 


253 


Gap 


16 


25 



1 Adapted from JayjiA llsia. Integration in Zvanston (Evaiiiton: Educational Testing Service, 
1971), Table 11. Scores are hosed oi» tiie STEP reading test; the standard deviation is ap- 
proximately 15. 



The black/white gap is 16 x>oints before integration, or just about 
one standard deviation (almost identical to Coleman's finding for 
the sixth grade nationally). After three years of integration the gap 
has increased to 25 points, and ^ve can see that the black students 
in grade seven are performing at the same level that the tchite stu- 
dents tcere at in the fouiih grade. In other words, in the seventh 
grade the black children are three years behind white children in 
reading achievement Similar results were found for cohorts starting 
at grades one and five and for performance on arithmetic achieve- 
ment tests. We do not know whether the achievement of both groups 
might have been enhanced; but what difference would that make in 
terms of the possible harmful effects on the black children in Evanston 
who are forced to compete for academic rewards at so large a dis- 
advantage? 

The Berkeley data also afford a good example, for the Berkeley 
program employed two-way busing (whites to previously majority- 
black schools and vice versa ) and integrated faculties and classrooms. 
Although the study was cross-sectional, data were presented over a 
four-year period for six grade levels; thus it is possible to construct 
a first-grade cohort and follow that same grade (if not exactly the 
same students) through two years of integration experience: 



Table 2. Reading Achievement in Berkeley^ 



BEronE 


One Year of 


Two Years OF 


Integration 


Integration 


Integration 


Race (Grade 1—1967) 


(Grade 2—1968) 


(Grade 3—1969) 


White (N=500+) 1.9 


3.1 


4.1 


Black (N=400+) 1.6 


2.2 


2.8 


Gap .3 


.9 


1.3 



1 Adapted from Arthur D. Dambackcr. •'Comparison of Achievement Test Scores Made by 
Berkeley Elementary Students Piu and I'ost Integrjvtion" (unpublished report, Berkeley Unified 
School District, 1971), Tabic 7. Scores aire Krade equivalents based on the same test-the 
Stanford Achievement Test (administered in May each year). 



Wc can make inferences about these data if the student turnover rate 
is not too high, which is a reasonable .assumption. In each year the 
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gap mcrcMscs. so tluit nftt-r two y-.us of inti-i;ration the gap is more 
than one gradf Ivvc], Aguiii. it is clear ihdt intv:;ration has not closed 
the aciiivveiJicnt pip in Berkok*y, and the black students are com- 
peting at u lartre disadvantage. 

Sacramento is one of the intet;ration programs cited bv the authors 
as indicating positive effects of integration. WhiJc it is true tliat there 
are some positive results reported for soinc tests, tlie black/white gap 
docs not change. The following data are for the first-grade cohort: 

Table 3. Reading, Achievement in Sacramento^ 



Gpoup 



>fajority (N=221) 
Minority (X=35) 
Cap 



Before 
ixtechatios 
(May 1966) 



ArTEB 

i.vtegration 
(May 1967} 



After 
Integbatiox 
(May196S) 



2.1 
1.6 
.5 



3i> 
2.0 
1.2 



4.1 
2,9 
1.2 



1 .\d;^pt-d frcm Aloert J Si-ssureuo. "A Sun..r«r> of ihf A%sossn,ont5 of the ni.Uicfs IntcRra^ 
t:on I ro^rnnis, li^61-. i ( u.^pnonslu-d xrport, Sacranu nto Citv Uiuf.<d Schoul District 1971 ) 

?'Ti7.^'t x/'*"" ''^!"*' ^^^'^ Stanlord Blading Test. Minority group 'include 

both black and Mexican-American students. »a*^iuacs 

The resemblances to the Berkeley data are striking. Again we see 
that while the gap has not widened, it exceeds a whole grade level 
by the end of the third grade, Sacramento has also reported some- 
interesting data which allow ■ coniparij^on of segregated minority 
students receiving intensive compensatory scr\-ices widi integrated 
minority students. Averaging over the Stanfarf Reading Test in 
grades one to six, we find that the compensated segregated students 
gaineil about 1.1 years, while tlic integrated students gained about 
1.0 years. In other words, it is possible that the slight improvements 
Sacramento obsen-ed in achievement of integrated students com- 
pared to non-compensated segregated students (for some graded on 
some tests) are due to differences in the sen'icc^s of instruction re- 
ceived at the integrated schools and not to integration per se. While 
Coleman found that school facilities and staff were not major con- 
tributors to achievement differentials, he did not say thai they had 
710 effect whatsoever. 

Another "positive" example cited by the critique is a study of 
integration via school "pairing ' in New York City in 1965. This study 
is particularly interesting in that an attempt is made to compare 
integrated students with both black and white segregated students. 
AVhile the study gives no indication about classroom or faculty in- 
tegration (which are important for educational benefits, according 
to my critics), and while tlio paired school is not majority-white 
(another supposedly crucial condition), it does afford us a look at 
the black/white gap in reading achie\'emcnt for a -fifth-grade cohort 
As can clearly b.- seen in Table i, for the integrated students the 
achievement gap is large (starting at almost three grade levels) and 
increases (to almost three and one-haif grade levels) after one year 
of integration. The "positive" result in this study is that the integrated 
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Table 4. Reading:, Achievement in Ncic York^ 



School 


Bi:Ft>nE 
Intkchatios 
Race (Aphil 1965) 


AFTtH 

istkghation' 
(May 1966) 




JnteRraled, 


White (X=:30) 


6.8 


8.5 


1.7 


paired school 


Black 


4.0 


5.1 


1.1 




Gap 


2^ 


3,4 




Scgreffated 


W-hito (X=:57) 


5.7 


7J> 


1^ 


schools 


Black (Sz=zSO) 


3.5 


4A 






Gap 


2J2 


2JS 





J Adapted from I. W. Ston«-, The Efft cis of Onr Scfio' i Pairinf: cm PupU Achirxcmcnt . . . 
(unpublished Ph-D- ThrsiS. N'cw York UnivvrNitv'. 196b). Tablrt 18 and 20. Scores Me jrrade 
equivalents on the Metropolitan Achi*?\ tTncnt Headinq Test. 



black students gained 1.1 grades (or 11 months) while the segre- 
gated black students gained .9 (or nine months). It docs not seem 
to me that tliis difference prondcs much ground for optimism, par- 
ticularly since the segregated white students also gained about tvvo 
months less than the inlegratec] white students. That is. the .slight 
difference vve observ^e might be due to differences in instruction con- 
tent or st>^c and not due to the effect of integration. 

The argument of Pettic^rew and his colleagues that perhaps white 
students also gain in achie\emont from the integration experience 
per se demands close scnitiny. \VhiIe it makes sense to argue that 
black students might gain by ])eing in a classroom environment with 
higher-acliicving white students ( the so-called * peer ' effect prom- 
inent in the Coleman study), it makes no sense at all to argue that 
white students will gain by being in a classroom environment with 
lower-achieving black students. What mechanism could possibly be 
operating that produces opposite peer effects for the two groups? It 
seems to me that my critics' reasoning is getting fuzzy here. 

But this is not the crucial issue anyway. One of the main points 
of my study was to show tliat black achievement is not being helped 
in any significant way by busing, and that therefore we have to raise 
the possibility of harmful psychological effects due to the achieve- 
ment gap. The small gain of two months for the paired black students 
in New York is little consolation for their being placed in an environ- 
ment where they nm.st compete for grades with students three years 
ahead of them in academic growth. The authors completely ignore 
this issue througliout their critique. 

The critique cites another, more recent study of Project Concern 
(Hartford and New Haven) that shows more positive results. I orig- 
inally described the Project Concern studies as showing **mixed" 
results. The new study does not change my view; in fact, it bears 
great similarity to the other studies presented here. Like the New 
York study, it presents results for both races in both integrated and 
segregated environments. It is a particularly good example in that 
the bused impils received a \ ariety of compensatory services (such 
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as niinorit)- to.\cher^> and anls n-cniilod from tl'.i' sending; school}. 
The rc^sults for die second grjdi? are t>pical: 

Table 5. Rcadirm, AchievcJucnt in Project Concern^ 



School 



Integrated 
school 



Segregated 
schools 



Before 
ixtecbation 
Race (1971) 


After 

iNTtCRATTON 

(1972) 


Gain 




3.4 


4.7 


1.3 


Blavk (N=9) 


2.1 




.8 


Gap 




ts 




\Miite(X=20) 


3.9 


5J> 


i;j 


Black (N=^16) 


1.8* 




.6* 


Gap 


2.1 


2.8 





1 Adai«*nl from RArI>ara 8. HHUt. ^L. "rroivci 0>uc^r„. \\%^tpn,t. Connt^cticuf ( Nev.- 
?V' ' ^"''^C Tabie 3. Sco^o arc ^aUe c-^^uivalvnt. on Metro. 

r'T'''*^ ^^'''-^i"'^ ^r-'- ^^^^^ f^*^ segregated 

Again, we can see that the achievement gap increases for the inte- 
grated students, starting out atil3 niontlis and ending at almost two 
years. We have ver\- much the same sitnation as in'thc New York 
pairing study; tl,e integn»ted black students gain slightly more than 
the segregated black students (two months), but the achievement 
differential is still large and increases over tlie year. Notice, however, 
that in this case the segregated \vhite students gain as much as the 
integrated white students. 

My critics cite other studies not presented here. As I have already 
said, thrw of them (Rochester, Goldsboro, N. C, and Newark) did 
not qualify according to my criteria for an adequate study; they did 
not use the same ac!ue\'cnient tests both before and after integra- 
tion. The Philadelphia study is of limited utilitv since it dealt only 
with black students \%ith very high LQ/s. The Buffalo study shouted 
mixed results, with one grade showing greater gains for integrated, 
one grade showing greater gains for segregated, and a third grade 
showing a small (two months) gain for integrated black studonis. 
But in all three grades the white integrated .students showed even 
greater gains» indicating the sann* increa.sing achievement gap seen 
in the other studies. 

In view of all of these studios, I can see no reason to change my 
conclusion that "to date there is no published report of any strictly 
educational reform v/hich has been proven substantially to affect 
academic achievement; school integration programs are no excep- 
tion/ It was my purpose to show that existing programs have not 
demonstrated a consistent and important effect on various expected 
benefits (especially achievement). It was not mv intention to prove 
that achievement could not be atfeetfHl onlv to .^how tliat it has not 
been affected by cxis(hi<j: programs. Therefore, my critics' argument 
that the programs I looked at did not fulfill the' proper conditions 
for Ultegration is beside the point. But I will go further than that: 
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They have prcs<:*ntcd no convincing cx-idcnce tliat any programs- 
even those fiilfillinii their conditions— arc ha\inc^ an iinnortant i-fffct. 
Tlierc is no clear evidence in the .studies nicutiont'd that tliey fulfilled 
their conditions, nor is tliere anu t vidence in these studies— regard- 
less of the conditions— tliat school integration will close the achieve- 
ment i^ap hy "approxiniati-ly a fourth." Of course, it is stdl true that 
Tinder somr conditions, integration 7ni:iht have an effect. But those 
who beheve this premise will have to produce far better e\idcnce 
than is currently available. 

THE methodological critique of the Boston METCO study is equah 
ly irrelevant to my conclusions imd reconnnendations. I would 
never have made policy statements based on the METCO research 
without seeing a considerable amount of supporting evidence. 1 think 
the reader can see from what has been presented that there is. indeed, 
a great deal of corroboration. Methodological critiques are always 
liable to a common fallacy: The existence of technical weaknesses in 
a study docs not prove tlie converse of its findings. I believe in the 
METCO findings because they were consistent with many other 
studies, not because the METCO research was infallible. I am cer- 
tainly cognizant of some of the limitations of the METCO research 
pointed out by the critique. Any single social science study could 
be given a similar treatment. Research conditions in policy evaluation 
studies are seldom ideal; this is why a social scientist must look for 
consistency across many studies Ix^forc coming to any ronchisions. 

I do not agree with all of the criticisms of the METCO study made 
by Pettigrew and his associates. In particular, I take issue with their 
statement that many of the METCO control group students attended 
integrated schools and therefore were not a proper comparison 
group. Our control groups were screened for attendance at Boston 
public schools in the black connnunity, most of which are predom- 
inantly black (particularly the elementary schools ). Moreover, even 
those few control group students whose neighborhood school is ma- 
jority-white still provide a proper comparison, not only because the 
proportions of minority and lower-class white students are higher hi 
these schools, but also because the Boston schools are presumed un- 
able to provide the kind of quality education found in middlc-ckiss 
suburban schools. After all this is the whole rationaJe behind METCO 
and similar programs, and it must be the behef of many black parents 
who participate in NIETCO even though their children could go to 
majority-white neighborhood schools in Boston> 

But the data presented in Table 2 of the critique are misleading in 
other respects. First, the authors did not use the complete METCO 
research records to identify schools attended by the con^^rol sample; 
instead, they tried to track down students using incomplete Hstings of 
students in a Boston pubhc school register. Not surprisingly, then, 
they have no data on many of the control students — particularly riiose 
in the critical elementary grades. Second, it is nbt s^.ressed that many 
of the secondary school control students were in transitional neigh- 
borhood schools with large and growing proportions of minority stu- 
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dents. For cxauiplt', of the iO st nior'lugb stiidt-nts listed as integrated, 
four attended a "lw)rdtr-area' hi^h school with an increasinij an- 
nority enrolhiunt of 27 per cent in I96S and 34 per cent in Wa3; 
another attended a hii^h school whuse mlnorly enrollment increased 
from 42 to 64 per cciit durini: tlK»>e two years: and iv:o others at- 
tended a school with a 43 per c\ nt minority enrolhnent. 

I undertool: a complete examination of the oriijinal research records 
using questionnaires filled out by METCO parmts in 19T0 just prior 
to the second year of tl:e research. Of Uie 36 (out of 41 ) elementary 
control students for whom there w<Te reliable data, only 13 can be 
identified as attending predominantly white scliools. Of the 03 stu- 
dents attending majority-black schools, only five attended sdiools 
with a substantial projxjrtion of white students (all of whom Were 
in one school whose mincrity enrollment increased from 53 per cent 
in 196S to 64 per cent Iv. 1969). In other words, in the elemental 
grades — which are. aceC/tding to the critique, the more cnicial years 
for aclnc\ ement clKuig/s— eomplett* records indicate that nearly two 
thirds of the control ht iderts attended segregated schools. 

What is especially misleading (if not irresponsible) about all this 
is the authors' use of their incomplete data to conclude that it "renders 
[my] METCO research of no scientific i^vterest in the study of busing 
and school desegregation." The clear implication h-re is that the 
control group studer.ts who went to ]wdominantly white schools 
might ha\ e made large achievement gains which overshadowed lesser 
gains made by control group students in segregated schools. This 
would, in turn, make the control group gains spuriously high, 
perhaps even to the point of masking gains made by METCO stu- 
dents. But we do not ha\ e to engage in a lot of ^•erbiage and specm- 
latiou about this; we can examine the rele\ ant elementary data di- 
rectly: 



Table 6. Reading Achievement Cains for METCO and Control 
Students in the Elementary Grades^ 



Guorp 


GnAUf s .3 ANu 4 


CllADES 5 AND 6 


Co!jlrol students in segregated scliools 
(\'s==:8and 10) 


.2 


.8 


Full control sample in original study 
(x\s=:14 and i2T) 


.3 


n 


METCO as reported in original study 
(N 5=88 and 59) 


.4 


.5 



1 All figures are adn'eveinrnt Rains in gmde equi\aloi;ts. For the fifth and sixth rtaJc Sfoup, 
the five sU» dents attiiuhug iJic 5'J pt-r ctnt minority school have Wen f xcludt'd for the sake of 
purity; if they ore it»cUtdod, the average pain for the controls in segregated schools actually 
drojn to .7 years. 



The data show clearly that the segregated control students do not 
differ in any important and consistent way from the fnll control sam- 
l^le (or the METCO sample, for that matter). A similar result also 
occurred for the junior high students; the high school student sample 
was too small to make any certain conclusion. What this means, then. 
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is that 7ny original conclusion — that METCO acJtict'emcnf nciins are 
not conshicntltj larger tfian the ccnfwl crotip — oho holds n hcu the 
control ^roup consi'.is onlrj of tViO^e biudcrd^ attnulin*^ hiucr-cily 
sc^re^,<^tcd scliools. has bvvii sf; oftL ii the ta>f tiirouuhout this dis- 
cussion, wlii-n rlictoric is loplacvd b\' iiard, ubjLVtiw data, thoa- dovs 
not appear to he xeiy nuich of siib>tancc in my critic-s' arguments. 

THE other major findinc; with v.hich tlie critique finds fault is 
tliat rnce relations seem to \\'ors<--n as a result of induced school 
integratioi?. Pettigrew and his colleagues seem to be somewhat am- 
bivalent on tins point. On the one hand, they eritici/e my conclusion 
on methodological grouiulb, such as the hict that the third-\\\n-e 
questionnaire was given in the white school for the METCO students 
and at home for the c-ontrol students. (They ignore the fact that 
the second wave— which was given under the same conditions as 
the first wave-already reveaUd the trend or increased separatism 
among METCO stiulents.) This would make one think they believe 
that contact does not increase racial i^rejudiee and hostility. But at 
the same time they argue that the various indicators I used actually 
reflect ^'positive" changes in black self-respect— and therefore do not 
run counter to the expectations fostered by the integration policy 
model. Let me take up these tAvo different perspectives in order. 

My conclusions on race relations, like those on achie\*ement. were 
not based only on METCO data. Tliere was support from both the 
Useem and Uiverside studies; but more important, an entirely dis- 
tinct study of school integration, using the identical separatism index 
tliat was employed in the METCO research, gave strong supporting 
evidence. This study was a cross-sectional evaluation of **A Better 
Chance" (ABC >, a program that places talented black high school 
students in white prep schools. Its data were not ready in time for 
use in my original article, but I can report the relevant figures now: 

Table 7. Bkck Separatism it\ tlie ABC Projiram^ 

Black ABC Pi\ep Black Seghegated White Prep 
Grade School Stl dents School Studexts School Students 

Tenth graders 

(N=135. 130.134) 1.4 1.3 1.1 
Twelfth graders 

(N=125, 137, 103) 1.7 1.0 1.0 

1 Adapted from GeorRe ?^\xy. Scores are frotu a separatism index ranKing from 0 to 4, 'where 
4 moans most separatist. Tho difffrrntes hctween the black ABC and public school students is 
not significant in the tetith craUt*. but is siKnificani at beyond ihc .001 lovel for the twelfth 
graders. The vast majority of black ABC students joined tlie proRfam in the tenth grade. 

We see that the twelfth-grade ABC students (most of whom started 
in the tenth grade) score 1.7 on the index while their tenth-grade 
counterparts score 1.4. The black control gronps (almost all of whom 
attend predominantly black schools) actually show the opposite 
trend from 1.3 at the tenth i^rade to 1.0 at the twelfth grade. The data 
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are cross-scctional ( diat is. tho tv.-clfth graders arc not the saznr i^roup 
as the tenth ^cradcis), so v.-o cannot claim a caudal connmiation from 
this study alouo. Xonctheicss. the ABC tt uth and twelfth graders 
are ver>- similar in most important respects, and the public school 
control sample consists of black students matched with the ABC 
students on important characteristics such as ability and family back- 
ground. Thercfon*. given tlae identical findini;s in the METCO re- 
search, I must conclude that there is a strom: likelihood that induced 
school integration enhances separatist ideology as measured by my 
index. 

But is this convergencv invalidated by technical weaknc^st^s in the 
METCO study? The cnticiue is eorrc-ct in pointing out tliat the atti- 
tude questionnaires were giwn to tlie METCO and control students 
under different conditions in the second year of the study. It also 
calls attention to the fact that a substantial portion of the control 
students at the junior and senior high levels (the only levels to take 
th(» attitude tests) attended majorit\'-\vhite schools. But the critique 
fails to note that this "weakness" of the original study can actually 
be used to further test contact t]ieor\- b\- comparing integrated con- 
trol group st!:dents with segregated conti^.! group students — both 
groups ha\'ing filled out questionnaires under identical conditions: 

Table S. Black Separatism Cam.s for METCO and Control Students 
in the Secondary Grades' 
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(17) 


(16) 
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iGain scon's for th<- sip.irjitjs,n i»iK-x n-portiHa in thv t»ri«in.U Audy for a txvo-yvar period. 
The IK-Kati\c change iiu-.n»s that btfparatist attitud-s dec!int:d. 

In niy original study. I reposted an over-all gain tor the control group 
of .1. It can now be seen tliat the slight increase in separatism for 
the control group was actually due to the suligroup of students in 
inner-citv integrated schools; tlnir gahi of .3 is almost as large as 
the A gain recorded for the METCO students. The S(^gregated black 
students actually declined in their separatism scores— nnich as would 
be predicted by the ABC data presented earlier. Whatever inter- 
pretation one wishes to apply to these result.^ it seems clear that the 
METCO finding reported in tl:e original study is not simply an arti- 
fact of questionnain* administration or of a faulty control group. 

Till* a\-ailnble evidence supports the conclusion that induced school 
uitegration. b\' enhancing lilack identity and solidarity, may increase 
separatism and racial hostility; no e\-idence is presented by the cri- 
tique that shmvK the converse. But is this a nt^gative finding? I ad- 
mitted in my original study that it might not be interpreted as such; 
on this point I obviously have no quarrel with my critics, I do, 
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however, maintain tliat this U not an expected fndm^, cither ■^coo^cl- 
inc to .odul sdencv (uhicli has lung held to the Allport thc-s.s t ut 
ciitact will reduo- pr-ju'3iee - or aee.>rdin<i to educ-.tionui pn icv 
makers most of whom stress the lu nefieial c-ontribut.on ot eont.iel to 
racial u'nderstandinu and hamiony. And if it is contrar>- to expecta- 
tions, it seems to me that this has very definite poliey implieat.ons 
Although the Supreme Court intended its 1954 ndina in f.uor ri 
school integration to improve- the self-concept of black ix-opie, it is 
highly doiibtful that it exiKcted ihi;; to be done at the expense of an 
increase in blael. hostilit>- toward whites or white hostility toward 
blacks. 
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T scvms clear that the biggest difference between my perspective 
. and that of the crititiue is in regard to the policy implications ot 
all "this research. Thev ha%c failed to show tliat the findings in nn- 
original five-citv studv were untrue: they have not provided con- 
vincing cN idence that otlier programs ha^•e succeeded where hese 
have failed; thev have ignored the possibility of harmful effects. In 
short their opposition to mv recommendation against mandatoiy 
busing is based mainly upon the possihiUti' that under certain condi- 
tions induced school integration ;n<g/.f have substantial benenc.al 
effects on minority students. In this regard, given Pettigrews xvcll- 
taiown U.SC of social science findings in support of mtegra lon their 
conclusions rely heavily upon the application of a double double 

^^^^The^belief in the possibility of educational benefits rests upon 
their hitrbly questionable rciection of black and white achievement 
comparisons and upon a ^•ariety of small and inconsistent fluctuations 
in the achievement of bused students. This leads them to hold tliat 
my "firm policv conclusion against 'mandatory busing is not sub- 
stantiated by the evidence presented." Apparently, then their view 
i" that mandator%- busing (or induced integration ). whether ordered 
by the courts or by a local school board, is strictly a moral and consti- 
tutbnal issue and docs not require any justification involving edu- 
cational benefits. They have therefore placed the burden of proof not 
upon those who back the social intervention but upon those who 
object to the intervention. , , , 

I cannot agree with the assumptions behind tins reasoning, with the 
kind of morality it represents, or with the impUcit suggestion that 
social science should be used only when it favors the va.ues of tlie 
social scientist. There is no doubt in my mind that our democratic 
values proliibit laws. or actions that force the separation ot racial or 
ethnic groups; I believe that the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court 
aimed to eliminate this compulsory separation of the races in the 
schools But I also believe that compulsory integration-in the absence 
of clear evidence that the segregation was itself purposive and man- 
datory-gains little support from these same democratic pnnciples. 
This is why most legal decisions and policy actions m the school 
desegregation movement have rested very heavily upon the assumed 
educational benefits of integration. In the absence of a clear constitu- 
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tional or mo ml iiianchito to foreo racial balance in regio.ns of dc facto 
segregation, supporUMs of scliool integration turned to social science 
— wlierc tln.Tc M'as an unending (and unquestioned) supply of docu- 
mentation of botli the danuige frop.i racial segregation and the bene- 
fits of integration. This was the ease in the 1954 decision (even though 
forced segregation was at issue); I belie\'e it was true for the 1967 
report of the U.S. Coinuiission on Civil Rights, as exemplified in its 
summary .statement that the "con chis ions drawn by the U.S. Supreme 
Court about the impact upon children of segrc^gation compelled by 
huv . . . applies to segregation not compelled by law"; and I behove 
it is true for tlie present criticjue, ^vhich tries very hard — but without 
success— to challenge the findings of current research on induced 
integration. 

But it follows tliat if the current research does not support the 
thesis of educational benefits, the policy must be questioned. Since 
the intervention has been based upon what I would call "preliminary" 
social science findings (very little of die data until recently was 
based on studies of actual induced integration), the burden of proof 
must fall upon those policy makers who support mandatory busing. 
The first double standard of the critique, then, is the burden of proof: 
To initiate the action one can u.se any type of social science data, 
whether or not it dirccdy tests the policy in question and regardless 
of its technical adequacy. But once the integration policy is in full 
force, it cannot be questioned unless one can conclusively prove that 
school integration caimot have an effect on educational benefits. As 
far as I am concerned, the current data are far more adequate to test 
the efficacy of integration than was the research tliat existed prior to 
induced integration programs. Since it can in no way be concluded 
that the original research proved the existence of educational benefits, 
my critics clearly apply a double standard when they claim that the 
absence of benefits has not been proven and therefore we should not 
decide against mandatory busing, 

THK second double standard is applied by the critique's assertion 
that the whole matter is really a constitutional issue, to be decided 
by "die Court's interpretation of the 14th Amendment." The double 
standard here is obvious. One willingly applies social science findings 
to iDublic policy if they are in accordance with one's values, but 
declares them irrcle\'ant if they contradict one's values. Pcttigrcws 
resort to this tactic recalls a press conference reported in the New 
York Times on June 11, 1972, in which Dr. Kenneth Clark— whose 
scientific research and assistance was so important irj the 1954 
Supreme Court decision— was quoted as saying that ''courts and 
political bodies should decide questions of school spending and inte- 
gration, not on the basis of uncertain research findings, but on the 
basis of the constitutional and equity rights of human beings." The 
double standard could not be expressed more grai:)hically. 

It will be disastrous for the social sciences if they allow themselves 
to be used in this way. We social scientists depend upon society for 
our existence; our credibility is undermined if we do not present and 
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use our rmdings in a consistent manner. The responsible use of social 
science in policy matters requires that we state the facts as they occur, 
no matter how painful their implications. And if we are willing to use 
facts to initiate pohey reform, we must likewise use tliem to (lucstion 
existing policy. I l^elievc that in tlie long run societv will benefit more 
from decisions based on facts than from ideology contradicted by 
facts. 

I do not want to imply that wc should engage in social intervention 
' only when it is supported by social science or stop any social interven- 
tion when the findings of science question its support. Social science 
cannot be brought to bear on all issues of policy, sometimes for tech- 
nical reasons and sometimes for etliical reasons. Some pohcies cannot 
be researched, and some policies arc demanded b\' constitutional 
principles or by common morality. But whori policies are based upon 
empirical considerations that social science can study, there is a way 
that policy and science can proceed in concert. That way utilizes the 
method of social experimentation and evnluation-a method thixi has 
long been prominent in the medical sciences. We would not think 
of prescribing a new drug without first obtaining sound evidence of 
both its cfliciency and its harmlessness by experimental evaluation of 
its actual effects on human subjects (usually volunteers ). Why sliould 
not a similar standard be applied to proposed remedies for curing 
social ills? Our assumptions about social behavior have been proven 
wrong in the past, and they will l:>e proven wrong in the future. The 
only way to make reasonably sure that the remedy is not worse than 
the malady is to engage in careful research \mder realistic conditions. 
That our government is beginning to adopt the principle of social 
experimentation is shown by Congress's recent decision to perform a 
large-scale, long-term experiment to test the efBciency of a guaranteed 
income plan before implementing it for the whole nation. This is a 
welcome sign for those who want to see a closer connection between 
social science and public policy. 

It is this kind of philosophy that led me to favor voluntary busing 
j programs, not any evidence that \'oluntary busing is more efficacious 
than mandatory busing. I do not think the evidence pointing to an 
absence of educational benefits or the evidence for possible harmful 
I effects is strong enough to justify a prohibition of busing for those 
families and communities that desire it-regardless of their motives. 
On the contrary, I would like to sec more voluntary busing on a 
controlled, experimental basis accompanied by a careful research 
and evaluation effort. This is the only responsible way to resolve the 
controversy and to establish sound guidelines for policy makers. 



